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Campus Christians 
and the Picket Line 


@ Can students understand today’s strikes? 


@ We understand the inconvenience strikes cause us—reminding us we are all bound 
up in one shared economy. We understand what the papers usually report: that so- 
and-so many went out on strike today—with very vague accounts of the actual 
cause for the protest. We understand that there IS some racketeering in the labor 
movement, even as we realize that management is not entirely free of that mis- 
fortune either. 


@ But we cannot understand the deepest issues involved, actually, unless we have 
“a concern.” Are we really interested in whole status of man—ourselves included— 
as a worker? We have two sorts of basis for that concern: 


@ One is that our whole civilization is instantly affected by what labor does, and 
! thinks, and demands. There are some 14,000,000 union members in America, 75,- 
000,000 in the world. With management and ownership and government, they are 
a pillar of our common life. What they do is everybody's business. 


@ The other reason why CHRISTIAN students must be concerned with labor's case 
is this: our cause as Christians is that of human right and decency, wherever those 
2 are challenged. In Debs’ familiar, monolithic phrases: ‘While there is a lower ele- 
ment, | am of it; while there is a criminal class, | am in it; while there is one soul 
in prison, | am not free.” This is a charter for Christian student action. 


@ Can we on campus understand labor, or strikes, or management, or the ethics 
involved in this wasteful, tragic industrial situation? Some of the things said in this 
9 issue may help create the concern, in deepened Christian awareness which alone can 
0 make students share the realities of economic life in our day. —JON 





Undergraduate Pickets 
Students DO 
1S Se Stand with Workers 


Chicago Students-in-Industry 
Project, Summer 1945 








Che Collegiate Screwtape 


( Apologies to C. S. Lewis of THE Screwtape Letters ) 


In 1943 a learned theologian named C. S. Lewis, of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, published letters, written by a most active devil 
named Screwtape to his nephew Wormwood, the latter being a junior 
devil who operated on the earth. 

The letters which follow are also of Satanic origin!—and | have no 
intention of telling you how this correspondence fell into my hands. 


by BETTY VELLOM 


In the present series Screwtape’s cohort on earth is his second 


nephew, Gall, whose project is the corruption of the “patient,” Susan, 


{ t H 


MY DEAREST GALI 
Tho’ this is your first job, I have high hopes for you 


| 


Your “patient” is at her most credulous stage, naive and 


easily swayed. | am confident that vou can cope with the 


first months at coll iC successfully. 

First of all, Susan is excited. She is “on her own,” “away 
Irom hom “grown up.” Break up the feeling ol exhilara 
tion as soon as possible. Registration day was a terror—let 
her not lorget it Play into that the first waves ol homesick 
ness. Let her remember those family dinners with Buzz and 


Dick as she eats her lonely sandwich in the Coop. Mak« 
college settle as soon as possible into a rut of ordinariness. 

Second, remember that the patient must go through these 
next tour years untouched. Let he r college experience be an 


ivory tower, innocent of any contact with the world outsick 
Keep her In a State ol complete oblivion as to the needs Ol 
others. Do not let her find that what she calls a “philosophy 


1:4 » | ; 
orf tite, but keep her a taster of many ways until she has 
lost all sense ol direction. 


] ] 
Your task is easy—and she will really be a much happier 


1 
person 1 she can move forward totally unaware ol the world 
' 


about her. If you can make her feel above it all, you wi 
] 


1] 


« Very successtul indeed. 
You are so fortunate that she 1s in the School of Educa 
hon. 


Your aflectionate uncle, 


Screwtape 


| note with grave displeasure that the senior about whom 
| warned you has gotten your patient to join the SCA. 
Have you seen the purpose of that insiduous organization? 


It declares that “Wk, THE MEMBERS UNITE IN THE DESIRI 


rO REALIZE A FULL AND CREATIVE LIFE THROUGH A GROWING 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. WE DETERMINE TO HAVE A PART IN MAK 
ING THIS LIFE POSSIBLE FOR ALL PEOPLE, IN THIS ENDEAVOR 


WE SEEK TO UNDERSTAND JESUS AND TO FOLLOW HIM.” 


28 


a college student in eminent danger of becoming a straight-thinking, 
conscientious citizen. May | ask you to keep in mind but one point: 
Devil 


tar.—B.V. 


But let us not become morose. We must go to work. She 
has signed the purpose. Let her consider it noble, let her 
be proud of it, but never let her see its practical outreach. 
When it says “make this life possible for all people” let 
her think of the plight of India, if she must, but do not let 
her consider Jack R the Negro boy who is excluded 
trom the college swimming pool and from all of its social 
life. 

Keep her concerned with the “over-all” picture, ply her 
with the alphabet of the YWCA, YMCA, NICC, WSSP, 
WSCF, NSCC, SPAN until she is befuddled. 

Do not for a moment let her think that “understand Jesus 
and tollow Him” means fer, as an individual. That she 
might join a group to study the teachings of Jesus is a 
possibility. Stop her! 

It will be hard to make her feel like a lone wolt when 
over 300 new freshmen joined the SCA. But you can use 
Bill, her exciting first date. Let him call her “our little 
crusader” or the “Saint of the SCA.” 

This is a serious state, but even with your inexperience, 
I am nevertheless sure that you can turn the tide. 


Your affectionate uncle, 


Screwtape 


MY DEAREST NEPHEW: 

| am pleased over your recent success. So, you have in- 
duced the patient to carry 18 units. Isn't it too bad that so 
little time is left for extra-curricular activities! And to think 
that five of those units are with our atheist psychology friend 
Dr. D 
must see that she does not learn to think for herself, but 
that she takes what D 


What joy! What rapture unforeseen! (You 


says 1n toto. ) 

Perhaps now it would be wise to help her get a job on 
Monday afternoons. (Isn't that when that most obnoxious 
Freshman Club meets?) Then her time will be completely 
taken and her interest in the SCA will lag accordingly. 

Your affectionate uncle, 


Screwtape 
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M R GALL: 

distressed by your latest plea for assistance. You say 
tt Susan sees more of that wretched secretary than she 
ur atheist professor. 


not impressed with the scientific method? 

we must try other tactics. You say that the SCA 
is nning to mean something to the patient. 

is the time to put ambition into her little soul. 
After all, she is only human. She wants to be a success on 
campus. And the SCA is just another campus activity. She 
cal sc it aS a stepping stone to greater things. Let her see 
this as a possibility. 

If this fails, then make her think that she has arrived, 
that the Y is a closed group and that she is in a coterie of 
“Those Saved.” Piety in its most virulent form can_ be 
injected. 

My beloved nephew, continue to hover over the patient. 
Your affectionate uncle, 


Screutape 
MY DEAR GALL: 

You seem to be doing less than nothing. A semester is 
almost past and Christmas is quick to come, and you, my 
elo. one, write to tell me that Susan has been elected 
delegate to the SCM conterence, Christmas week. Don’t 
you know what that means! 

Students from every University and College m_ several 
states gathered together—men and women. And the faculty 

who are they? Ministers, professors, some ol them even 
loreign 


kingdom of our Father Below. 


economists—none of the people who belong to the 


See that her eyes are not opened. 

There will be all-night bull sessions with students and 
faculty. Imagine discussing such drivel as how to help 
minorities on the campus, how to get at what Jesus said 
and follow it, how to gain security. It is too absurd. 

You must stop her. What of her shabby clothes? You had 
better see that she gets a Christmas job, ,after all she does 
need the money. Or if that fails, use her parents. Can she 
be so cruel as to spend her holiday vacation away from them! 

Keep the patient away from that conference! My dear 
nephew, if you tail, I cannot promise you less than eternal 


damnation. 


Your affectionate uncle, 
Screwtape 


MY DEAR GALL: 

Each letter from you leaves me more disappointed. You 
seem to be a complete failure. 

So Susan has returned from the Christian conference 
excited, challenged with a vision of a world movement of 
Christian Students! Ghastly! You say that she even knows 
the difference between the World Student Christian Federa 
tion and the World Student Service Fund? That she con 
ducted a successful WSSF drive, and is to be sent to the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council Meeting! 

The cause is not lost. Remember your goal—to keep the 


patient from straight thinking; from becoming really aware 


ot others; to keep her from doing anything about “needs,” 


lest she “move too fast” or incur the illwill of somebody; 
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above all, your aim is to keep her from 
real philosophy of life. 


getting hold of a 
You must get her so wound up in organization that sh« 
will miss the real—what do those miserable people call 
them ?—emphases. 
Keep me posted. I need not remind you that this a crucial 


time. Your affectionate uncle, 


Screwtape 


MY DEAR GALL, MY BELOVED NEPHEW: 

So the steering committee for NICC, has sent your patient 
material which has stimulated her thinking! Oh you poor 
misguided devilette—and you, poor baby, have not been abl« 
to keep her from going to the study sessions preceding th 
conference. The study sessions—I weep for you—on the 
Christian Faith. 

You say that NICC will not harm her! Why the danger is 
frightening! A trip across the continent; four delegates 
from each of the regions; meeting together to give those 
absurd “directives” (at least stay and see that local Y’s don’t 
follow them). 

There they sit grappling together with problems of com 
mon concern—and you say that there is no danger. 

May terror fill you—Our Father below is calling. / must 
COGSE. 2 « « 

Later 
MY DEAR NEPHEW: 

I begin again. 

In aeronautical engineering there is a term known as “the 
point of no return.” In making a long overwater flight dur 
ing which a landing is impossible until the destination is 
reached, one must calculate the point of no return accu 
rately. The “point” is the exact time and place in flight at 
which one has the opportunity to return to the departure 
point. Past that point there is no alternative but to continue 
to the destined landing point. 

Does this strike the bell? I would say that it tolls a knell. 

Susan is past the point of no return. Your patient is lost. 
She embarks upon her career with What one of our enemies 
has called an “educated heart.” She will never return to you. 

Accordingly: I demand that you return to US immedi- 
ately! 





Screwtape disapproves! 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers 


SPIRES AND BRIAR 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band .. .” 
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Zealot tor peacetime onscription 
nad lampening exper 
First, the detonation of the 
oO! » DIC to bits old laims of 
ty t ma sed halt raw irm« 
MacArthur innounced that 20 
would be plenty to police 
Japan. Eisenhower's figure of 400,000 
( Cx deflated military hopes 
ore The Navy then told the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that 
only voluntary peacctime en 
he < dence all builds on 
irly unanimous judgment ol 
itor ibor. ind itizen Yroups 
nst | wcctinn Conscription. 


Then, to our amazement, General 
George C. Marshall brushed all such 
cogency aside and called tor a “citizen 
army ol ready at call. 


1,000,000 


\longside him stand 1,600 generals 


who tace reduction in “permanent” 


rank to captains and majors, and who 
don't at all like that idea. While Con 


yress wavered, President Truman 

called tor one year of military training 

which he defined as “not conscription.” 
We still declare that peacetime con 


scription—ot 18-year-olds or any-year 


olds—is unnecessary and futile tor de 
tense, 1s detrimental to the whole lite 
of this democracy, and is a step back 
ward in the desperately urgent progress 


toward world unity and mutual trust. 


CONSCRIPTION Means 
MINORITIES 


One turther objection to peacctim 
conscription as we see it, is that it 
would continue the summary process 
of setting group over against group. 

Ni 'TO 


! 
oT leaders are of course unt 


formly against the measure because 


both Army and Navy 


toughest jimcrow agency 1n the nation. 


make up the 


In Spite ot too-little too-lat CONCESSIONS, 


military has a record of amazing 


race prejudice and anti-minority pro 


tocol. 

\nother minority which conscription 
would continue is that of conscientious 
objectors. In a conscript system, this 
group must be firmly sequestered from 
their fellow-men to prevent their influ 
ence from spreading and to provide a 
penalty for this particular species of 
non-contormity. This tall, there are 
$.543 men in Civilian Public Service 
the great majority being constructive 
Christians, many shaped in their think 
ing by the student Christian movement 

but all of them denied any _ real 
chance, for years, to tollow out their 


creative vocation 


If peacetime conscription means jim- 
crow and CPS, as it apparently does in 
plans now put forward, it again stands 
convicted as a factor in the life of 


modern youth. 


USCC Sel FOR THE YEAR 


True, the United Student Christian 
Council 1s still without an executive 
all its own: Winburn T. Thomas of 
the Student Movement 1s 
USCC duties with = his 


own. But the situation is good. 


Volunteer 


carrying the 


It's good partly because “Tommy” is 
an excellent leader tor this job. Al 
ready he has shown vision and _ thor 
oughness in it. 

But it's good also because it con 
tinues the growth process by which the 
USCC must come into tullest) power 
as the united force of student Chris 


tianity in| America. No great “pro 
gram” from-the-top-down: all a matter 
of seeing a common task from th 
varying viewpoints of YM, YW, and 
church-related student groups. No mul 
oflices 


tiplication of agencies and 


rather, an atmosphere and working 
agreement. The new arrangement this 
fall tor the USCC 


movement 


to a good many 
student people who hav 
prayed about the matter—1is a next firn 
step forward in the intention of God 


“that all may be one” in our student 


generation. 
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Stand Up, Christian 


Adapted from t 


You Have to Choose 
What ts 


makes a Christian? 


rhe netive set of attitudes and real 
olved? { nless al person Wn 

ti Oo anv vreat Cause teels that 
the we 1 has heard is universal, he 
von t nuch about it. But Once he 
understands where he 1s, conscious ot 
heing a Christian, he becomes a “wit 
ness The religious choice is unique 
because it can lx based only on itselt. 
Wi ike ordinary choices in the light 
ot pt ous ones LOr example, we 
choos i political party because it 
stand or previously selected goals. 
But taith, strangely, is the basis of all 
other choices, and is neither rational, 
entific, nor sentimental. It ts pure 
ia rit re! Phat does excluds the pos 
bility ot demonstrabk proot, and 
guarantee against error. It comes, rath 
r, through an act of personal commit 
ent, a “betting of one’s life that "there 


sa God.” To discern it we must ex 


ose ourselves to the varied experiences 
which play upon our lives, on the alert 
for that strange note of truth which 
causes us to sav, “TArs is what [1 


Walt d lor iz Ws 


that note, that our 


know when we hear 
whole life there 
utter depends upon our acceptance or 
reyectuon OF It. 

The Christian teels the paradox, too, 
that he chose the position of taith only 
because he IS being chosen. Wi can 


] 


accept only because we are being 


g at 
epted. Our power to decide seems that 
of being overpowered by a vast real 
ity. Viewed in this light, faith that 


al be T rk 


name, but 


matters 1s not what's written in 
or bears a_ theologian’s 
ond 

Whats ours yx rsonal taith. 


Question: Jesus or Self? 


The decision becomes real when we 


re alize 


suddenly or slowly, just how 
tremendous Jesus of Nazareth 1s. Faced 
with His perfection, contrasting it with 
asked: Will 
you permit yourself to be fitted into His 
condition ? Wi. 


tacing this 


i 


our imperfection, we are 
become Christian by 
alternative, and deciding 


that our will must bend before that of 
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the writings of 


W. A. VISSER 'T HOOFT 


Jesus. We theretore cease to “interpret 


Jesus, and begin simply to listen to 


Idim. 


us not mere ly Lo 


further, He summons 


| prin 


Beckoning 
accept His mora 


ciples and imitate His lite, but to enter 


into the Kingdom ot God—God being 


| 


not merely the old “power in the um 


verse” ot the phi losophy class, but a 


‘| hrough 


Jesus we hear God say to us, “You are 


Father we can know and love. 


mine,” and know that lite depends 


upon our responding to Him now and 
again and again 

This decision runs contrary to out 
own authority, CONC pt and pride, SINCE 
it involves an abandonment of personal 


autonomy and treedom. For the Chris 


tian, it is a giving back God some 
thing that always belonged to Him, yet 
which we in our earlier blindness had 
imagined belonged to Us. 

That process means discovery, in 
Jesus, of thos aspects Ol God which 
we creatures of time and Space need 
to know. They Are “revealed”: we can 
not know them betorehand nor learn 
them of ourselves: they are communi 
cated. Thus Christianity to the indi 
vidual believer is not a religion, but the 
service of God as He is known through 
Christ. We go as missionaries, not to 
pass on to other peoples our achieve 
ments or inventions, nor to “spread re 
ligion” or its values. (It's presumption 
to assume that Ou} religion could ben« 
fit the world!) We go to proclaim the 
(sod made known to us as the Lord of 
Lite, whose reign we must announcs 
because of its compelling power in our 


own live 3 


Right Faith, Right Living 


Jesus didn’t promise that it would be 


an excellent thing to translat« the 


Kingdom of God into action: He 


nounced that already it was at hand 


not something we build, but rather 
God's gift to us. Jesus didn’t exhort 
His followers to overcome the world: 
Hle announced that He'd already don 


that. Aware as He was of the failure of 


'“None Other God Harper & Brothers, 


New York, 1937, pp. 1&5 





Dr. ‘t Hooft—author, 
Christian statesman 


speaker, 


men to do the good they know they 
should do, | Ic did not ¢ xhort 


cthn al Te al 


us to high 
ISIN, but aimed at the root 
of ethical tailure, which ts our lack of 


faith, that is, separation trom God. 


Principles remain abstractions when we 


seck to 


strength: only God = can 


abide by them in our own 


liberate us 


from the weight of our tatlures, yiving 


us courage to persist in the good lite 


despite our constant tailure. 


To tollow Christ, then, is to accept 


the renewal of lite He offers. We be 


come citizens of the Kingdom by 


adopting that’ receiving attitude. In 


fact, the real difference between Chris 


tians and non-Christians lies in_ this 


trait of humility rather than in ex 


terior characteristics. A Christian ts not 


one who has achieved, but one who 


recognizes he is in process of achieving 


faith. Everything else in the Christian 


life is the outcome of this basic open 


ness toward God. To put it another 


way, the Christian, even though far 


from being suddenly cured of all hu 
man 


limitations, 1s no longer alone 


with himself. He now has his center 


of gravity outside himself: God ts at 


work within him and_ ultimately, 1 


(Continued on page 46) 
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What’s Und 


by WILLARD UPHAUS 


i A rons WHO depends solely on the 


daily headlines will never understand 
the « motional and economic grounds ol 
unrest among the millions ot indus 


] 


trial workers in America. Our news 


papers print only some—not all—ot the 
news fit to print,” and rarely does it 
even mention the real difficulties which 
are bothering the workers. To call re 
conversion retarding strikes a result 
merely of a national postwar let-down 


1S supernc ial talk 


Corporation Billions: Meagre 
Take-Home 

Trade union members are better in 
formed on social and economic matters 
than ever before. Their union weeklies 
reach millions and the work« rs know 
that corporations have come out of the 
war with a backlog of $47 billion, after 
payment of taxes and dividends. They 
know industry is enjoving a kind ot 
severance pay to compensate it tor 


tl ( sation Of War&r work in the iorm 
percent rebate on wartim« 


xcess pronts taxes amounting to about 


of a fiat 1 


$2.5. also that industry may 


draw on the US Treasury during th 
next two years, if profits should fall 
below the so-called normal pront le \v« 
for a period preceding the war. 


Editorials in the current press are 


riticizing workers for striking and 


fusing to take postwar low-paying 1obs 


re 


that were going begging. Can't th 


workers understand that riding on the 
‘ravy train is over? writes one editor 
inference being that workers in 


va Gustries have been getting away 


with a killing. But, even in wartime, 


ruli-time Wave carners averayed only 
ibout $2,000 a year. Yes, 1-worker-out 
or-2, got what the newspapers 
illed an exorbitant wage. But great 
ultitudes in all manufacturing indus 


tries, averaged at the height of the 
week, and the take 


home was much less. During the war 


er the Strike Wave? 


The Editor of “Economic Justice” presents 
facts and figures which you are not like. 
ly to find in your daily newspaper 


workers’ hourly earnings increased 61 
percent, while corporation profits after 
taxes were taken out increased 147 
percent. Average annual full-time earn 
ings of wage earners increased from 
$1,255 in 1939 to $2,026 in 1943.' 

For each worker who got $2.10 an 
hour, 1200 got less than 87% cents an 
hour, and Soo got less than 65 cents an 
hour. If the worker who earned 87'4 
cents an hour was tortunate enough to 
work 2,000 hours a year, (50 weeks 
at 40 hours a week) his income was 
91,750, an amount just about $1,000 
below the $2,700 set as a minimum de 
cent standard (for a family of five) by 
the Heller Conimittee of the Univer 
sity of Calitornia. It therefore the aver 
age wage earner during the war made 
a little over $2,000, including income 
for overtime, and the present five-day 
work-week reduces the income from 
25 to 30 percent, it 1s small wonder 
that he brings pressure upon his union 
officials to be more militant in their 
demands tor increases. The present 
temper of all industrial workers is ex 
pressed by Calvin Fletcher, one of sev 
eral hundred thousand former war 
workers in UAW-CIO. Fletcher, 32, 
was a leader of the UAW unit at the 
Ternstedt Manufacturing Company in 
Detroit, which never struck during the 
war. During the war he could count on 
$66.08 or so, inclusive of overtime. 
Now his take-home is $35 a week, and 
this is supposed to take care of the 
home, with wife and two children. 
“The union’s 30 percent demand 
wouldn't even meet our needs,” de 
clares | le tcher. 

Or, let’s take the steelworkers. The 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
is leading a nation-wide campaign for 
a $2 daily wage increase. This cam 


paign is based upon the deliberate 
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judgment of a large union wage policy 
committee, after it had considered the 
standards of living of union members, 
the capacity of the industry to pay, and 
the future economic welfare of the 
country. CIO President Philip Murray 
has pointed out’ that while wages were 
practically frozen during the war, the 
profits of steel companies soared to new 
heights. “During five years of war pro 
duction the steel industry has charged 
the American people with over $2 bil 
lion in open and concealed profits,” said 
President Murray in backing up th 
steelworkers’ demands. 

In contrast to this, the report shows, 
America’s 475,000 steelworkers have, 
in five years, accumulated only a total 
of $285 million in savings, or $600 4 
worker. A 


Braddock, Pennsylvania, near the end 


special survey made in 
ot the war, shows that steelworkers 
families had an average of $313 in savy 
ings in war bonds—about enough « 
last six weeks tor a family ot four, 1 
unemployed. 

The situation among all workers in 
America is too much like that in autos 
and steel to bring any comfort, or any 
hope for prosperity in the postwar 
period, Distnissing for a moment the 
claims of individual families to justice, 
we must understand that unless labor 
wins its demands—backed up where 
necessary by strikes—there is no hope 
of balancing producer and consumer 
power in an economy of abundance 
The underpaid and the unemployed 
cannot buy back the products of a 
humming, efhicient industry, when such 
immense reserves lie idle in the coffers 
of the rich instead of in the jeans of 
the spending public. 

No less an authority than William 


H. Davis, former Director of Economic 


“Five Years of War Profits, 1940-1944, 
Compared to Five Years’ Peacetime Profits 
} 
United Steelworkers of America 


1935-19039, 


CIO, Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Said 
» the “ 
Economic Outlook, ClO 
—— “. . . im any case, full employment requires a perfection of management that we have no right, in a democracy, to assume. 
have, Allowance has been made for four million unemployed in 194Q" (post war).—Editors of Fortune, ‘Transition to Peace; Business 
tota in A. D. 194Q" Fortune, Jan., 1944. 
OO ; 
e oil 
cad Stabilization, has said that we should companies. Maximum benefits in 38 oblique attacks intended to break the 
i aim at a 40 to 50 percent increase In states are $20 a week or less, and for unions. The best recent example is the 
: ae average pay within the next five years, many the period is for 16 weeks or less. introduction into the Senate of the Ball 
. 2 and that this can be done without any Some workers are entitled to only $4 Burton-Hatch Bill, which, in its pre 
- if increase In average prices. or $5 a week, for a very few weeks. amble, professes to intend “to protect 
That Congress is on strike against interstate and foreign commerce by pro 
~ Congress Strikes on Labor progress, more than unions, is proved viding for the prompt, peaceful, and 
autos When the House Ways and Means by other evidence of inaction and d just settlement of labor relations con 
am Committee recently ae ae post lay. The Senate has passed a watered troversies between employers and em 
stwar poned action on adequate federal un down Full Employment Bill, (5.380) ployees, to establish the rights and 
© the employment compensation, AFL. Presi but its tate 1s almost hopeless in the obligations of the parties thereto.” It is 
stice, dent William Green rightly charged hands of House hatchetmen. Colored also bent on amending the National 
labor our national lawmakers with a callous workers in America are restless and Labor Relations Act. 
lial disregard for the human aspects of bitter because of discrimination against It is impossible, within the compass 
hope reconversion. them. Yet Congress so far has tailed of a bret article, to show why the bill 
uumer President Truman had asked Con to provide for a Permanent Fair Em is extremely dangerous. | earnestly 
lance gress to help war workers over the ployment Practices Commission — that hop our readers will write Senator 
loved transition period by passing the Kil has the funds and the authority to Joseph Hl. Ball for a copy of the bill 
of 3 gore-Forand Baill, calling for jobless pay enforce fair employment practice. At They will be convinced, I believe. that 
ae at $2< a week for 26 weeks. Instead. the same time it took the House only this measure, if enacted. would virtual 
offers Congress turned the workers back to four days to prepare recommendations ly wipe out the right to strike, outlaw 
ns of state unemployment compensation for tax reductions highly favorable to the union shop, and create a lawyer 
systems which, in many cases, are total the rich. paradise t 
ihian ly inadequate. Under present condi Powertul forces are not reconciled 
1omic tions about 20,000,000 workers are not Are Trade Unions Secure? to free, bona fide trade unionism. The 
covered by unemployment insurance of The answer is, No. Collective bar point at issue, as far as the wave of 
1944 any kind. In some states, from a quar gaining, as provided for and experi strikes is concerned, is not only to fight 
e r ter to a half of the workers are not enced for a decade under the Wagner for a living wage, but also in order to 
re covered, because they work for small Act, is constantly subject to sniping of save the labor movement itself 
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“Our Faith Comes Alive” IV 
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You can hy 


n it. But not neces 


( imple history 


erpret it Irom a pos 
pomye Within the mem 
ent lent neratior 


Ol a nationa vO 


crnment has bee n 


shown witl startling reality to the 


world In the ruthless push lor power, 
noral restraint has been trodden unde 
foot, the dignity of human beings has 
becn crushed, the tate has become pre 
eminent. And how can a student op 
1 philosophy? Can we find 
something more stable than the vague 
( lin ’ that such a philosophy 1S 
student may perhaps he 
taced with a choice between a world in 
which power Is the ultimate lorce, and 
in which moral law prevails. 
“moral 
history a moral law of justice. 


SCIENnce 


is plain: I see in 
courses are similar. Science 
may be presented in the classroom in a 
manner which conflicts with a_ stu 
dent's 


previous 


Since the 


concept ol religion. 


evidence presented by science 
seems indisputable, he may decid that 


relngvion and 


science ar forever an 

tagonistic. But rather, we should con 
sider the question from this point of 
w: “Is religion wrong? Or is sci 


ence wrong? Or, at my present stage 


ol development, is my concept o! both 


inad qual 1¢ 


r a tull understanding of 
a world like this?” 

My own answer, 
in classroom and 
out, has been that 
science, offering 
unassailable — facts 
and certain pre 


di tabilitic s, ofters 





some ot the best 


evidence for the 
Don Noyce was a 


Chem Major at Co 
lumbia University 


Christian faith. 


For in the certain 





ty of the laboratory we gain a concep 
tion of the regularity and pattern of the 
molecular world and its unerring oly 
dience to law. Confronted with the 
I have 


found the existence of a “master plan” 


uncanny order of the universe, 


inevitable. So there comes to me a be 
lief in God the Creator and Father. 

Classroom agnosticism or sneering 
at Christianity can be met. The concept 
of the Christian faith grows steadily in 
looking at 


the classroom, 1 you are 


everything in largest focus. 


PIE PE OR cg tg PO Gt nga OPI 


The current series of articles in 
| The INTERCOLLEGIAN is 


Bull-Session Stuff— 


for instance: 


Watch for subsequent articles 
| in this series. 
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JAPAN: Booty or Duty? 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


a 


EVITABLE that the final sur 


Japan, ending the costliest 


render of 

wal human history. should be yrect 
ed th a delirium Ol yOyV all ove! the 
world, and in America particularly. It 
was the Japanese attack upon us which 
brought us into the war; and tor many 
portions of our population Japan was 
a m¢ natural enemy than Germany. 
Yet among the more sober and thought 


; 


tul secuuons of our nation the victory 


over Japan leaves a strange disquiet 


and lack of satustaction. 


Look for the Mote 


There are many reasons tor this. The 


} 


most obvious one is that the victory 


was cvained, or at least hastened, by 


the use Ol the atomic bomb. There 1S 


1 


naturally a very great apprehension 


about the introduction of this frightful 
instrument into the science of wartare, 


and 


an uneasiness of conscience about 
its immediate use in this war, in order 
to hasten its end. But the use of this 
bomb was only the climax of the us: 
of methods of wartare, including oblit 
eration and incendiary bombing, which 
exceeded used 


anything we against 


Germany. The difference was not by 
design, but was caused by the fact 
that certain types of incendiary bombs 
were pertected too late to be used 
against Germany, but not too late tor 
Japan. Yet one is left uneasy by the 
used more ter 


difference: because we 


rible instruments against the Japanese 


than they used against us; which 
1 

would not have been the case in regard 

to Germany. 


But we 


must go even further in 


analyzing the sense of disquiet in our 
relation to this fallen enemy. We not 
only used the most terrible weapons 
to encompass the deteat but we also 
proceeded against Japan with political 
wartare, which had gained its momen 
tum from our conflict with Germany 


but which had little justification in our 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


Like an Old Testament prophet, our leading American 


theologian speaks on 


re lations to 


Japan. We 


Surre nade r. ‘| he 


ret mand d 
log 
unconditional slogan 


ol “unconditional 


surrender,’ falsely 


transterred from the realm of purely 


military relations to that of 


political 
relations, was unwise enough in our 
approach to Germany, and undoubted 
ly helped to arm our foe with the 
strength of a final desperation. But in 
our dealings with Germany we could 
at least quiet our uneasiness about the 
use of this slogan by the thought that 
Germany was in the clutches of a 
tyranny which had a slogan of its own, 


which matched our 


slogan. It was: 
“All or nothing.” The Nazis were de 
termined to leave the nations in ruins, 
if they should fail to gain victory. They 
probably had the power in any case to 
hold a deteated and destroyed nation in 
the struggle until its cities were com 
pletely reduced to rubble; and the tyr 
anny had operated with such efficiency 
that there was no possibility of estab 
lishing an alternate German govern 
ment. We would have had to take over 
in Germany in any case, and try to 
rebuild the nation trom the ground up. 

The situation was different in Japan. 
Japanese militarists were probably as 
tanatic as the German Nazis. But many 
Americans have maintained (and sub 
sequent events have proved their analy- 
sis to be correct) that Japan had various 
resources of sanity which Germany did 
not have. The imperial house could be 
come a rallying point against the mili- 
tarists. Further, there were industrial 
ists and capitalists in Japan who would 
have been called “liberal” in another 
day. We do not vouch for their perfect 
virtue; but they were quite obviously 
opposed to the adventures of the mili- 
tary crowd from the beginning, and 
they most certainly contributed som« 
thing to the political situation which 
made final capitulation possible. No 
doubt they were prompted primarily 
by motives of survival as a class. De 


international 


responsibility. 


Spite the tact that there are no com 


pletely pure motives in politics (and 


possibly not in lite), American liberal 


ism recently allowed itsell an orgy of 


the most nauseous selt-righteousness 
tor liberal journals were almost unani 
mous In warning against any possibl 
peace Which might emanate from Jap 
anese capitalists. This type of liberal 
ism would rather annihilate a toe com 
pletely than enlist the aid of any ele 
ments in an enemy country which are¢ 


not absolutely “pure.” The policy is 


usually foolish 


accompanied by the 
hope that if we can completely destroy 
we will also be able to build a mor 
ideal social structure out of these com 
plete ruins. There is no vainer hope in 
human history; and it is prompted by 
a peculiarly dangerous type of “liber 
alism” in which the imperial power 
impulse has become strangely mixed 
with moral idealism. We will destroy 
nations in order to make “democracies” 


out of them. 


Enormous Perils of Victory 


As it happened Japan did finally sue 
for peace; and proved thereby that it 


did have Germany 


resources, which 
lacked. It made only one condition. It 
desired to retain the imperial house. 
The motive behind this request was 
quite obviously that Japan wanted to 
avoid complete social chaos; for the 
imperial house is, of course, the apex 


ot a_ whole 


hereditary and organi 


social structure the destruction of 
which would mean decades of chaos 
and foreign intervention in its affairs. 
The governments of the world wisely 
decided to amend their “unconditional 
surrender” policy to allow for this con 
dition. But not so all our liberal jour 
nalists and commentators. Almost with 
open voice they advised the govern 
ment against this offer. Even Raymond 
certain that the em 


Swing seemed 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Oh Lord, my God, Thou art very great; Thou art clothed with 
honor and majesty. Who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain: who walketh upon the wings of the wind: who laid 
the foundations of the earth, that it should not be removed 
forever 


Oh Lord, our God, grant that in giving thanks unto Thee we 
may be dutifully reminded that Thou art above all, that Thou 
art truly great, and in us there is much to be desired. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen 


We aspire to do that which is wise and good; 


We strive to be generous and thoughtful of others; 


We give and receive love and affection, and we all desire 
that our homes shall be places of understanding, peace, and 
tranquillity; 


We rise in great might as united nations to throw our strength 
against forces of evil and tyranny; 


We render lip service to the ideals of equality of races and 
men; 


We produce an overabundance; 


We build dwellings to cover the earth and rise high into the 
sky; 


We cure the sick; 


We sail the seas and fly above the clouds and wing our words 
instantly around the world; 


We erect great structures and in the building we use the 
gifts cf managers and laborers; 


We are of one blood, all the races of the world, and Thou, 
Ch God, art the father of us all; 


We take “clay” from the hills to make an instrument so pow 
erful it rivals the sun and could transform the world; 


Give us the calm contentment that the spirit of God ruling 
in the hearts and minds of men shall be sufficient to solve cre 
atively and intelligently the problems which shall forever chal- 
lenge man to seek and find the way to make men truly free. 
Being assured, Oh God, that there is a way, and sure that we 
may find it if we but seek it in Thee, we do now humbly 
acknowledge all Thy goodness and Thy loving kindness which 
Thou hast shown unto us 
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ft up your hearts. 


Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 


For our creation, preservation, and continued sustenance in 
this life, 


For houses in which to dwell, for the cities and the open spaces 
in which to live, for the clothing that gives us warmth, and 
for the provision of our daily needs, 


For the produce of the fields and all things that give us 
nourishment—the fruit, the vegetables, the grain, the fish 
and meat and fowl—in abundance sufficient to feed the hun 
gry of the world, should we be willing to share our abundance, 


For the present conclusion of the war, and for an ending of 
the strife of arms, 


For the factories in which to work, for the fields in which to 
till, for the things with which to build, and for all the oppor 
tunities in which to use our skills, 





“America fields of waving grain.” 


For intercommunication of man to man, voice to voice, and 
thing to thing—the railroads, planes and ships; the papers, 


for th le, Lord thank Th 
magazines and books; the telegraph, the ‘phone, the radio, Fer the peagte, oh, Sor the peapts, Lend, we thew - 


For cultural growth, for the discovery of better ways, the 
progress toward achievement, the ever evolving forms of social 
groups, better principles of government, more just laws, social 
controls, the growth of unions, the development of education, 
the spirit that moves in the Church of Christ, the new inter 
relationship of nations, and the coming at long last of the 
idea of one whole world, NA 


| 
| 
| 


Help us to know that neither war nor peace is fully won. Help 
us to understand that we must learn truly to share. Help us 

to remember that mankind is not yet free. And may all our 

giving to the aid of those less fortunate than we, and all our 

search for better ways of living and doing be in accord with 

the gratitude we have for Thee, Oh God, for all the blessings 

we have received and all the opportunities which lie open 

unto us in this tremendous hour. And may we fully know that 

each, each one, Lord, must do his share. Amen 


May the blessing of God almighty be with us that we may 
have light to guide us, courage to support us and love to unite 
us, now and forevermore. Amen 





German marketplace: food is very scarce 


‘Psalm 1 { portion 


) 
Common Prayer 
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“Americans United, 


peror must vo 
in organization which includes almost 
i Internationalist Organizations ol the 


nation, committed the absurdity ol 


asking the President not only to reyect 


the Japanese otter, but to hal the ein 


i ] 
pcror DCTOre a War crimimals 


court, 
Mayor LaGuardia solemnly advised the 


Japanese peopl to murder thei em 


peror ind thus Insure peace, 


We can hardly be proud of the senti 


ments expressed by Americans in gen 


ral and by “liberals” in particular, in 


the tateful days during which the sur 
render was negotiated. Success is a 
heady wine. No nation has ever em 
barked upon the hazardous business ot 
ruling the world, in company with two 
partners, with a more blythe ignorance 
of the meaning Of customs and con 
tinuities, of sentiments and unique loy 
alties among the people to be “ruled” 
than we. We have arrived at an igno 
rant idealism according to which the 


world 1s divided into two classes 


American democrats and all the other 


“lesser breed without the law” who do 


creed and 
When 


Under-Secretary Grew, a man ot long 


not share our democratic 


must theretore he fascists. 


experience in Japan, expre ssed the con 
viction that the emperor should not b 


deposed, certain liberal 


journalists re 


(Grew's removal on. the 


que sted Mr. 
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This railway station 
group, waiting 

seems a bit like the 
nation itself. Whith- 
er, Japan? 


ground that he is an appeaser ot tas 


cists. Thus the passions ot war intro 
duce poison into the sentiments of lib 
eralism; and the pride of a powertul 
nation blinds the eyes of large elements 
In Our populations, whose clear sight 1S 


} 


necessary, 1f American power 1s to be 


us¢ d re sponsibly. 


Pride Walks with Vainglory 


Instead of gloritying in the tact that 
now the Japanese Emperor takes orders 
“from an American General, ’—a pop 
ular current theme on our radios—we 


make a 


analysis of our assets and liabilities in 


might more profitably sober 
the task which confronts us as we seck 
to govern an \siatc people. It we make 
that analysis honestly we will have to 
admit that our racial pride contributed 
to the tension which finally resulted in 
war with Japan; and that there are 
great perils that the incidents of the 
occupation of Japan will increase the 


racial animosity between the East and 


the We st. 
We must 


Japan had not been quite so stupid and 


admit moreover that it 


fanatic in its militaristic ventures, it 


might well have become the spear 


point of an Asiatic revolt against the 


white man’s dominance. It may be a 
good thing tor the peace of the world 
that Japan was not creative enough to 
be the leader of such a venture. But 
this still does not prove that it is a 


good thing for the white man to seek 


to govern an Asiatic people trom t} 
ground up. We must destroy the war 
making powers of Japan. Will we als 
have the wisdom to make our ota 
occupation of the Japanese islands 

briet as possible and be content with 


more remote and less obvious contr 


ot the lite of an alien people? 
All this 


cause against either Germany or Japar 


does not mean that Ol 


was not “just.” We were indeed t 
executors of God's judgment yesterday 
But we might remember with prophe 
ic Warnings to the nations of old, th 
nations which become proud becaus 
they were divine instruments must 

turn stand under the divine judgme: 
and be destroyed. The virtues of me 
have only a short-range efficacy. W 
may be virtuous in this context, an 
just in that relationship; and the ir 
struments of divine judgment in_ per 
forming such and such a_ peculiar 

sponsibility. But this does not guarar 
tee our virtue tomorrow. The san 
power which encompassed the defe; 
of tyranny may become the toundati 
injustice. If 


ot a new ever a nat 


needed to he reminded ol the perils 


| 


vainglory, we are that nation in t 
pride of our power and our victor 
The Pauline warning fits us exact 


“Be not theretore highminded, b 


fear.” 
Oe mp tg ann te get 


MR. KAGAWA INTERVIEWED 


“Mr. Kagawa sees no justificati 
tor hope that our victory will et 
That, he $a 


must come from within by way of t 


militarism in Japan. 
proletarian movement which once « 
a factor in Japanese politics. He has 1 
faith that our success represents a ga 
for democracy in Asia. We see the w 
as the downtall of Japanese militarisn 
he sees the war as the end of the la 
genuinely independent state in Asi 
He is as strongly opposed to_ whi 
domination of the Orient as ever, a 
the fact that we are in the saddle no 
instead of 


certain nauiol 


does not alter his conviction that th 


European 


state of aflairs is wrong. He wet 
farther, as this interview shows, in 0 
posing the war from the Japanese s! 
than was previously known in th 
country. Now that it is over, he stan 
wishin 


brokenhearted in the ruins, 


that he were dead.” 
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We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 





WITH THE FEDERATION 
Revival of Czech SCM. Thirty for 
SCM > assembled 
Brethren Clearch, Prague, in 
Move 


Kohak, just three weeks out 


mer |! embers ot the 
in the 
lune to reestablish the Czech 
ment. [1 
of concentration camp, spoke of the 


] 


reality of the Christian fellowship as 


he experienced it in prison, and_ his 
conviction that the SCM should con 
centrate on religious studies. The 
group reque sted the renewal of WSCF 


contacts and staff visitors. 


Eber 


German 


Germany. General Secretary 
hard Muller writes that the 
cM (ECS.V.), though dissolved in 
193%, continued during the war years 
to call students together under church 
AUSPICES, that during the succeeding 


work 


reyectuion Ol the national-socialist point 


years the increased duc to the 
of view by the greater part of the unt 
versity students; the Day of Prayer was 
observed each number of 
the Student World and the Federation 


Vews Sheet reached Berlin. Although 


year; each 


the colleges are still closed, Christian 


work among youth is being continued. 


The Netherlands. The reconstruc- 
SCM in Holland has been 
Woud 
schoten, SCM headquarters at Zeist, by 
the retired General Sec retary, Dr. H. cs 


Roge rs. 


tion of the 


initiated by the reopening of 


United States. Th« 


Christian 


United Student 
Council has determined to 
tocus attention during the school year 
1945-40 upon the WSCF and its pro 
motion. American students have begun 
to ask, “What have we to contribute 
to the Federation?” The USCC is stim 
ulating the setting-up of conferences 
throughout the nation for the purpose 
ot discussing this question. Conference 
USCC 


suggestion may be had trom 


headquarters. 
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These Yanks in England are enrolled in a six- 
weeks’ course at Cambridge University. Law, 
politics, literature and religion figure in the 
curriculum. 


UNIVERSITIES CHANGED AND 
CHANGING 
The Netherlands. 


Cleveringa resumed his lectures at the 


Protessor R. B. 


University of Leyden in August, a 
symbolic reopening of the institution, 
since his speech in 1940 was the first 


act ol resistance to the 


open church 
Nazis. Of the 15,000 Dutch university 
students, 1,000 died during the war. In 
addition to food and clothing, the sur 
vivors also want reading matter so as 
learn what was happening in the world 
during their years of isolation. 

Syria. In the midst of a culture seem 
ingly so old as to be unchanging is 
Aleppo College, a missionary institu 
tion. Writes one of the protessors: “Tts 
alert, intelligent boys are keen to learn 
all they can of the successes and fail 
ures of Japan in her modernization, are 
sympathetically the 


studying experi: 





ie tte is oe a 


ments of the Soviet Union, are obsery 
Ing discriminatingly the attainments o| 
the American people, are watching crit 
ically the political maneuvers of Brit 
ain and France in the Arab lands. Na 
tional consciousness is growing by leaps 


and bounds, and 


taces tremendous 


odds.” 

Poland. Most universities west of the 
Curzon line have reoponed, including 
the Warsaw Medical School and _ the 


Unive rsity of Cracow. 


THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 
Argentine. The Argentine Federa 
Youth 


which includes hity Protestant youth 


tion ot Evangelical Groups, 
organizations, has petitioned the Ar 
gentine government requesting the re 
vocation of the decree enforcing the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic relig 


ion in. schools. 


Germany. 250 men in the 5ist High 
land division, stationed in Cuxhaven, 
Germany, enrolled for courses to pre 
pare tor church membership. Whil 
those in attendance included Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, sectarianism 
was absent. One of the subjects most 


frequently introduced 


concerned the 
impact of Christianity upon social con 
ditions. 


Dachau. 2,400 clergy were incarcer 
ated in Daschau during the years of 


its operation. More than 


1,000 died, 
sometimes at the rate of ten to four 
teen daily. They represented twenty 
four nationalities, and both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic taiths. They were 
segregated and subjected to even worse 
those which other 


indignities than 


prisoners suffered, e.g., they were em 


ployed as for scientific 


“Guinea pigs” 
experiments. “Yet, in their fellowship 
ot suffering Catholic and Protestant 
were drawn together and the integrits 


of each faith was preserved.” 
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“A presentation of the 


spirit and accomplishments 
of foreign missions inter- 
preted through fascinating 
pictures of missionary lead- 


ers of our own day.” 


“It will supply the Chris- 
tian with challenging illus- 
trations; it will refresh the 
mind on some great souls of 
the Christian Church; and 
it will inspire more mission- 
ary prayer, more missionary 
giving—quite likely the giv- 
ing of life as well as money.” 


r 


Sherwood Eddy has writ- 
ten a long-needed source 


book on missions. 


Pathfinders of the 
World 
Missionary Crusade 


$2.75 


— 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 








YOUR GIFTS TO WSSF (World’s Student Service Fund) are helping the universities 
of Europe and China to begin again to function and to take their share in building 


a better world. 


By Atr-mail from Abroad 


KALEIDOSCOPIC CHINA 
CHUNGKING, CHINA, June 1, 1945: I've 
been transferred from Kunming to 
Chungking. The Chinese girl who is 
supposed to be National Student Ex- 
ecutive lett America in January and is 
lost somewhere on the way—so here | 
am! The job is certainly a big one! 

I've enjoyed getting to know some 
of the students immensely. Some are 
so fine. During the year the Chinese 
Red Cross needed donations of blood 
plasma desperately. They couldn’t get 
enough. Finally they decided to come 
to the students. | resented this very 
much because they are all undernour 
ished and need all the strength they 
have. But the students were magnifi- 
cent, and in two Saturdays the Kun 
ming students gave a million c.c. of 
blood. Our student center served each 
with bean milk with an egg broken in 
it after the ordeal. It cost a good deal 
but it was all we could do to make up 
for the strength they had lost. 

One of our universities is still wan 
dering around. We don’t know where 
they are. We know they had to leave 
with practically nothing but the clothes 
on their back. They wired for money 
but by the time the wire got through, 
alter several months on the way, they 
moved on, avoiding the enemy, and 
now we cant even send them money 
because we can't locate them. We can 
only hope they aren't starving to death 
along the way.... 

There are a good many Americans 
in Chungking. I wish there were some 
way of helping the soldiers get contact 
with the best people and things in 
China. All they run up against is the 
worst of Chinese life—the dirt and 
filth, the illiterate and ignorant. It 
makes me ponder a lot on the effec- 
tiveness of our methods ot teaching 
geography and history. 

There are agonizing years ahead for 
China. It is apparent on every side 
but God will be in them and we will 
only play a part in China’s rebirth as 


He is able to use us to do His work. 


EpirH Lerrico 


NEW LIFE IN FRANCE 
CAEN, FRANCE: En route to Geneva 
spent a day here, visiting the univer 
sity of Caen. The day began with 
visit with the Rector (President), Pr 


fessor Mazet. He had been a _prisone; 


ot war who had been the director , 
the “university of captivity” in hi 
prison camp, where WSSF had sen 
books, paper, and other study materials 
Now he is tackling the big job of ge 
ting his university going, again. wit 
the help of the WSSF. The universit 
was totally destroyed, and now it 
housed in the still-standing building 
of a women’s normal school on th 
outskirts of the city. There are only 70 
students this semester as compare 
with several thousands before the war 
Many hundreds are deported, or 
prison camps, or dead. 

Classes are under way, though wit! 
a greatly reduced teaching staff. Th 
library is pitifully small and laborator 
facilities inadequate; there are scant 
residence facilities, and no comma 
rooms at all. But students are ther 
working with ~ determination, — the 
morale strengthened by the knowledg 
that their emergency grants for clot! 
ing and food, and some of their book 
came to them from the WSSF as a 
expression of the friendship of fellov 


students in America and Britain. 


Witmina Row an 





Billie Rowland’s French friends. 
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Profile ~ = 


of Handprints and Door Handles at Pasadena Junior College 


by WALTER A. RAITT 


We have at Pasadena Junior College 


two sects ol door handles on which 


students leave significant handprints. 
Thes 


leading into the lounge of the Student 


handles are attached to doors 
Christian Association and into its of- 
fices. This past year some 600 students 
and faculty members made use of the 
SCA rooms. Let’s see what has brought 
number of 


this considerable persons 


through out doorways. 


Steady Pulsations in Lounge 

First, the lounge door: “Here we 
come, ready or not”... and three large 
sotas had better be ready, tor youth 1S 
at large! (Pasadena Junior College in 
cludes four years, tith through 14th 
grades. ) Yes, foremost use of the SCA 
lounge is for tellowship during leisure 
and (we hope) non-class hours. This 
may mean lunch together, informal 
a rip-roarin’ bull 
Although the 


policy has its problems, we still try to 


study together, or 
session still together! 
keep the lounge “open” to all comers. 

“Sh, it’s time for “Cause’” .. . and 
the room is transformed by candle 
light which centers on the genial Sall 
man head of Christ. Augustine Ralla 
Ram, just off the boat from India, is 
leading the Thursday noon-hour wor- 


That 


spelled with two ‘e's 


Cause Refreshes.” 


ship, “The 
This weekly 


worship service 18 a time tor the 


strengthening of will, relaxation of 
tension, and stirring ol spirit for stu 
dents as they take their turn in plan 
ning and conducting the services. 

An interested group of students come 
to the sessions of the inter-faith forum, 
sponsored by the Religious Council. 


This past year’s series, built around 
Faith,” in- 


“Hillel, 


“Tunt- 


“Great Personalities of 
cluded personalities such as: 
Teacher of Mind and Heart”: 
pero Serra, 


“Mary 


Founder of Christian Science”: 


Apostle of California”; 
Saker Eddy, Discoverer and 


“Wal- 
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ter Rauschenbusch, Prophet of Applied 
Christianity.” Other groups, more ro- 
mantically bent, come for the “Court- 
ship and Marriage” series, dreamed up 
and sponsored by that lovelorn noon 


hour club, the Mardi Xi. 


Perhaps our magnifying glass may 
reveal the hand-print ot some lowly 
(11th 


bounced in for the “Frosh Y” club. If 


freshman grader) who had 


a girl, she came on Monday, during the 


noon hour. These clubs, sponsored 
jointly by the community YMCA, 
YWCA and the SCA, are designed as 
natural friendship groups help orient 
students who may go to a large col 
lege. Upperclassmen too come to the 
Lounge tor their Tuesday or Wednes 
day luncheon club and its devotional, 


discussion, and/or service project. 


Heartbeat in the Inner Realms 


The second of our door handles 
opens into the SCA offices, outer and 
inner. Many students came in to scan 
the bulletin boards with quick and 
concentrated attention. Here are post- 
ed: a calendar of coming events, no- 
tices of special meetings, assignments 
ot committees and commissions: notes 
to cabinet and board members, and 
one or several pieces of the vast amount 
ot material which comes to this “escal” 
SWCF 
headquarters. All these, plus social a 


from regional, national and 
tion concerns, denominational matters. 
and WSSF newsnotes claim the atten- 


tion of our onlookers. 


This door swings rhymically to a 
work schedule of busy cabinet mem 
bers. Nearly every hour of the day 
some one of the twenty is on duty, 
checking with a member of his com 
mittee, interviewing a membership 
prospect, or talking with another cabi- 
net member. Each officer signs daily 


an indication that he has read that 


CA BULLETIN BOARD 





“Significant Doorway”—Pasadena 
Junior College. 


day's cabinet notices and checked his 
mail box. When “tforgetteries” occur, 
the cabinet secretary sends a little note: 
“we like you; do come in and see us 


sometime.’ 


Often, opening the door means it’s 
time tor a committee or commiussion 
meeting in the “inner office.” These 
meetings are the life-blood of the As 
sociation program, invigorating, and 
replenishing, redirecting where needed. 


The committees include 


tasks 
publicity, hospitality, membership, fi 
nance, recreation, and SCAN publica 


workers on 


many monthly dinner plans, 


tion. While commissions vary, any s¢ 
mester might have the “Spac”—Stu 
dent Public Affairs Commission, draw 
ing up a poll on some issue like peace 
time conscription; the worship work 
shop group planning for club devo 
tionals or for the “Cause”: the Fresh 


man Commission of upper division 
SCA members, leaders of the “Frosh 
Y” clubs, come together to evaluate 
their inter-club events; the Social Ser 
vice executives receiving assignments 
tor visiting sick students; or the Inter 


race Commission heads going over the 
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“The magic of candlelight” 


problems involved In minority 
health hos] 
talization, employm« nt, and school ey 
Uhis last n 


| by 


housing, recreation, ind 


immed project Was 


the Council o 


SOnSOTres 


Social \ven 


Department Ol 


students received 


the 


1 


Social Sciences whose 


partial credit, and the SCA. 


Center of Life and Dedication 


Handprints ol students ol scevera 


lett their marks on both 
The 
retary serves 


the R 


represents Tive 


taiths will h ! 


| , , 
sets ot door-handles. ofhce ot th 


] 
CXCcutive \ aisoO as the 


othice of iwious Council which 


itl rent campus re] 


4 ! 
vious groups. Chis council arranges lor 


a religious census each reyvistration 


weck, usiny this data as the basis Lor 


Iphal 1 Gl { | | 
an alphabetical file of students, on cards 


arranged according to religious taith 


or denominational preterence. This hile 


is used extensively by the campus fe 


ligious PrOups and as well by denomi 


national yroups and community 


churches. Interfaith breaktasts, torums, 


} 


and new student teas are activities Ol! 


this couns il. 
Many 


ofhce door seeking personal guidance 


students con through our 


trom the executive secretary or faculty 


he 


choices, school work, the 


need to talk Oot Voc tional 


advise rs. 
girl, al hom« 
re ligious 


problem or a perple XITY 


thes ind many other reasons hav 
caused the Visits. Returning SCeTVICE 
men, or tormer members now in set 


vice, drop in on furlough. All our visi 


tors are not white skinned either, tor 
Nisei, Negro, Mexican, Chinese anc 
42 


Trans-Atlantic Travellers 


Prior to the war, it was a poor sun 

} n 
mer which did not see a tew score NCA 
Movement leade rs crossing the Ad tic 


tor counsel and fellowship with Chris 


tian Student Movements abroad. Tha 
this trafhc slowed to a trickle by th 
war, is being resumed, is evidenced } 


the tollowing trans-Atlantic journeys: 


Andre Blonay, charming and_ ver 
General Secretary of World Stu 
New York vy; 
Clipper in September to meet WSS} 


satile 


dent Relief, arrived tn 
leaders throughout the country. M. ck 
the 


WSSF tunds sent to europe trom hy 


Blonay supervises distribution 6 


he adquart« rs in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to symbolize friendship 


Edgar ‘Pete’ Reckard, Yale grad 


Latin-Americans are joined in our fel uate who went to England to stud 
lowship and stayed to work as the Internation 

Central in SCM 1s that small Stu Secretary of the British SCM, has r 
dent Volunteer Movement turned home to continue graduat 


group, 
I] work at Yale. 


twelve in a who are committed to 


tull-tume Christian leadership and ser 


call al 


mission. Three 


Elsie Harper, Secretary of the Publ 
\fflairs Committee of the Nation: 
Board of the YWCA, has returned at 


Vice, or see 1n ther vocational 


Christian 


sense ol a¥&re 


preparing tor Christian education in as 
ter three months with YWCAs 
the church, two tor mission nursing, 
; Great Britain. 
and two tor teaching under foreign 
missions: three are heading toward the Russell Jones and Muriel Jacobson 
preaching munistry, one for mission sail in late October to attend the Worl 
‘ d or | \ ‘ , 7 
medicine and one tor the YMCA sec Youth Conterence in London. Russ 
retaryship. will represent the National Intere« 
Che handprints on our door handles legiate Christian Council while Mis 
thus reveal the workings ot an asso 


Jacobson will be an observer represent 


ing the National Board of the YWCA 


ciation dedicated to turthering a Chris 
tian tellowship that knows no barriers 
Roland Elliott to China. Han-l 
Vice-Minister of Educ 


of race or class, a fellowship in action 


toward the realization of that kingdom Hwu, Chinese 


of true brotherhood—God's tamily in tion, has cabled the tollowing messag 


carnate on earth. to Roland Elliott, “Welcome to China 


What It Means to be “Y” President 


Being Y president means knowing the Christian Association program from 
start to tinish and being ready to interpret it, fight for it or criticize it when and 
where necessary. It means exemplifying as nearly as possible in my own life the 
principles | would have others accept. It means knowing Y members as persons, 
not as names on a file, and seeing them as the ends toward which the Y program 
is directed, not the means of its abstract accomplishment. It means working will- 
ingly and understandingly with the cabinet, board, and administration, ready at all 
times with ideas—not to dictate but to challenge, or to point direction. It means 
curbing impatience at opposition without giving up in despair, and it means exer- 
cising mature judgment and taking bold action when action is indicated. 

To carry out these responsibilities—I’m going to give them my time and 
thought and energy; I’m going to accept suggestions and follow instructions; and 
I'm going to pray. 

—ROSALIE ERWIN 
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YWCA to Study Interracial 
Practices 


The National Student Council of the 
YWC.\ will begin a two-year study of 
the terracial Student 
YWC As this fall. Yolanda Barnett Wil 


kerson will give halftime to direction 


practices ol 


of this study and will continue as halt 
time [Interracial Sec retary for the 
YWCA. The study of interracial prac 
tices in Student YWCAs follows a sim 
ilar study made of community YWCAs 
and is made possible through a grant 


from the Rosenwald Foundation. 


Cabinet Members Make 
Mortar Board 


Mary Gordon Todd, president, Alice 
Wanzer, 
Johnson, recreation 
Pitt YWCA, were elected to Mortar 
That Miss Wanzer and 


Miss Johnson, who are Negroes, could 


vice-president and Louts¢ 


chairman of the 
Board in June. 


hecome members of Mortar Board, na 
tional honor society tor women, ts duc 
to the excellent work of YWCA mem 
bers in opening the organization to all 
qualified persons “regardless of race, 


creed oO! color. 


lowa State denies housing 
to nisei students 


Mes, 1lowa: The retusal of the Towa 
State authorities to admit a nise1 stu 
dent to one of the university dorms 
has aroused a controversy here. Uni 
versity officials express concern whether 
the niser and the vets will be able to 
work out harmonious relations. An ob 
server reports that the fifteen nisei now 
on campus have been well accepted and 
teel_ a special responsibility to make 
good both in classrooms and in other 


campus fre lationships. 


Harry Kingman Returns 
to Cal. 


Harry Kingman, long-time Secretary 
ot the University of California YMCA, 


has returned to his post after two 


years as Director ot Region XII of the 
President's Committee on Fair Employ 
ment Practice. His work has laid an 
excellent foundation for the FEPC, and 
thousands ot 


workers ot miunority 
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CAMPUS 
DATELINES 


News of the Student Christian Association Movement 


groups have been integrated into wat 
industry. Bill Davis now resumes as 


Associate General Secretary. 


Regional Councils Plan 
Year's Work 
The major work of the National Stu 


YMCA and 


YWCA is done through nine regional 


dent Councils of the 


divisions. Each council meets during 
the tall to outline its work for the 


year. Dates for these council meetings 


are: 

New England, Sept. 21-23, Andover Newton 
Pheol School 

Middle Atlantic, Sept. 28-30, College Settl 


ment Farm Camp 
Central, Sept. &-g, G 


} 


North Central, Oct. 19 


Williams Colles 
~ Minneapolis, Minn 


Ohio, Oct. 14, Columbus, Ohio 

South, Oct. 5-7, Atlanta, Ga 

Southwest, June 27-28, Camp Sunny Va 
Dex 

Rocky Mountain, Oct >. Topeka, Kansa 

Pacific Southwest, Sept 1-16, Lake Sequoia, 
Calit 

Pacihc Northwest, Nov. 9-11, College of Puvet 
Sound (tentati 

New York, Oct. 5, Svracuse, New York 


Champaign Sizes Up 
Tomorrow's World 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.: A forum 


series of 
discussions on the San Francisco Con 
terence has been in progress here under 
the auspices of the International Friend 
ship Committees of the YMCA and 
YWCA. Two faculty 


History and Law Departments respec 


men, from. the 


tively, were the forum leaders. One 
evening two toreign students spoke on 


the San Conterence and 


Francisco 
what might come of it. It was of inter 
est that the student from the Balkans 
was pessimistic; the Chinese student, 
on the other hand, was most hopeful 
tor the UNO. Two films, “Peace Build 
ers’ and “Watch Tower for Tomor 


row, added to the interest of the pro 


ceedings. The torum series closed with 


a report by a Political Science protessor 


USCC Holds Second Annual 
Meeting 


The United Student Christian Coun 
cil moved cautiously ahead toward a 
more cooperation approach to volun 
tary religious work among college and 
university students in its second annual 
meeting held in Wooster, Ohio, Sep 
tember 12-14. Forty-six representatives 
of nine denominations, the Student 
YMCA, Student YWCA, and the Stu 
dent Volunteer Movement laid a toun 
dation tor a more eflective use ot re 
sources in reaching students and_ tac 
ulty members on a thousand campuses. 
A constitution, tentatively adopted a 
year ago, was ratified, agreement was 
reached on a number of projected ven 
tures, a budget was adopted and ofh 


cers were chosen. 


Impetus to the formation of the 
USCC was given by the National Con 
ference on the World Mission of the 
Church, held at Wooster in 1943. Since 
then, in numerous consultations, stu 
dents have expressed the desire for 
closer integration of all voluntary stu 
dent Christian movements; some would 
be satished with a federation of agen 
cies now at work, others would form 
a new United Student Christian Move 
ment to unite what fifteen agencies are 
now doing. 

The USCC is not a super-organiza 
tion designed to control or supplant 
other agencies, but a federation of those 
at work. Its function and purpose as 
“The 


through 


stated in its constitution, are: 
Council shall be the body 


which its constituent organizations 


maintain their membership in_ the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


It shall be the purpose of the Council 
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ress Christian unity, 


ana [ common responsi 

ti ind to bring students and 

iders together in fellowship and 
raver round their common tasks.” 

a Tut le of those tasks is sug 

ested in part by (1) the goal of a 

tIlon dollars for relief and rehabilita 

or students in devastated nations 

« raised in the colle yes through the 

World Student Service Fund, an agen 

of the Council; (2) an additional 

> ; tor th special rehabilitation 


ran ol the WSC F. to be raised 


ough Student Christian groups; (3) 


problem of creating means of fel 


} 


, 
understanding and action be 


tl various student Christian 
who hold diversified creedal 
octal action positions; (4) the 
rge number of colleges and universi 
s in which religious programs ar¢ 
idequate or non-existent; (5) the 
s ib itv Oot ont sponsorship of con 
rences to afford adequate coverage ol 
lent held and to bring together 

a 


and; (6) the task of 
students lor 


a roups, 


wniny 


participation and 
ead rship in the ecumenical movement 


of the churches 


The Council united in support of 


tl first two items and instructed its 


cutive committee to prepare a stat 


ment summarizing present acts of co 


operation and additional 


Suyyvesting 
ones lor experimentation. It shied away 
recommendation that 


USCC be 


Irom a regional 


units of the established but 
recommended that cooperation on col 


1 


eve campuses ly pursued and that 
igorous eflorts be made to provid lor 
student religious work wher 
ts. The 
tian Mission sponsored jointly by th 
Federal Council of 


USC was re’ 


none cx 


work of the University Chris 


Churches and th 


I« wed and 


approved. 


Provision was made for selecting del 


rates to the meeting ol the General 
World's Stud nt 


held in Eu 


(Committec of the 


Christian Federation to be 


re in August, 1946. 

Othcers elected were John R. Mott, 
Honorary Chairman: John Deschner 
( Methodist), Chairman: Claire Wea, 


er (YWCA), 
Novee 
retary: 


pal), 


Donald 
(Congregational-Christian ), sec 
Niebuhr 
R. H. 


Secretary of the 


vice-chairman: 


and [ rsala ( Episco 


treasurer. Edwin 


Espy, 
National 


YMCA, was 


Executive 


Student Committee of the 


elected Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Winburn T. Thomas is execu- 
tive secretary of the USCC on a part- 
with the 


Movement, of 


time basis by 


Student 


arrangement 
Volunteer 
which he is General Secretary. 
Denominations represented but not 
mentioned in the roster of officers were 
Northern Baptist, Disciples of Christ, 
Norwegian Lutheran, United Luther 
an, Presbyterian US and Presbyterian 


USA. 


Salute to: 
The U. C. M. and 
Phil Moulton 





Prittips P. MoutTon 


This year a new genial figure heads 


the growing program known as _ the 


University Christian Mission, which 1s 
sponsored by the USCC (United Stu 


dent Christian Council) and the Fed 


eral Council of Churches. He is Phil 
lips P. Moulton and he is “our” man. 

Phil Moulton graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan, studied abroad on a tellow 
ship, was a delegate at the World 
Youth Conterence at Amsterdam, 


served as a counselor for the Cleveland 


Guidance Service, directed admissions 


and taught religion at 


re ligious 


Cleveland “Y.” 
impressive tomes on guidance informa 
tion. Ee has NICC 
and still qualifies as a “stu 
his Ph.D. is in 


Fenn College, 


was work secretary of the 


and has edited several 
been a staunch 
member, 
dent” becaus 
at Yale. 

The UCM 


Mission) is planned for 15 


process 
(University Christian 
campuses 
this year. It brings speakers for an all 
campus religious emphasis program, in 


Phil 


student-faculty committee plan wisely 


which Moulton helps the local 


and earnestly. THe %INTERCOLLEGIAN 
records its deep satisfaction that this 
program on the critical post-war cam- 


pus is in such able hands. 


Welcome, New Staff 





IN DA 


( 


Members a 
The National Student Counci! ¢ . 
the YWCA is happy to welcome tw Lite 
new members to its staff: moving 
Mhe w 
Miss Sallie Parham, will spend hal ¥°" ** 
time as National Student Secretan find 01 
travelling in the Southwest Region and world 
will work half time for the St. Loui beodhe 
County YWCA. Miss Parham, a grad aplenty 
uate of Ohio State University, brings -— 
rich experiences from the fields 6j Baer ' 
teaching and social work to her ney These 
the eight 


position. 


students | 


Mrs. Margaret J. Norton will giy job to Ke 


halt National Student 


tary travelling in the Northwest Regior 


while th 
time as Secre 


we have ( 


children 
and half time as regional secretary o 


, : ie . low’ or” 
the World Student Service Fund. Prior 


. rutted th 
to her marriage, Mrs. Norton served a 


YWCA Secretary 


Illinois, University of Oregon and Uni 


s 


Page them. It 
at the University o 
the child: 
: school b 
versity of California. 

family h 

Several Ss 
4 day i 
five high 


Straws in 


Chinese Wind 


Chiang Kai-shek on Japan's De- 
feat: 
think of the teachings of Jesus Chris 
that 


Gilme: 
In pre-w 
the boys 


graduat \ 


a 


“IT am deeply moved when | has a g 
twenty n 


we should do unto others as wel$* bus 


would have them do unto us and lov numlx 


: 
cultural 


our enemies. My fellow countrymer 


know that ‘Remember not evil agains 7" this 


others’ and ‘Do good to all men’ hav Econom: 


been the highest virtues taught by ou: and onc 


own sages. We have always said thaf'*’ ©! 
the violent militarism of Japan is our§°" waits 
enemy, not the people of Japan. Al State Th 
though the armed forces of the enemy BOUT 5 
have been defeated, and must be made§ They de 
to observe strictly all the terms of sur B%ve"' 
render, yet we should not for a mo f*s* '4™ 
ment think of revenge or heap abuses side is | 


upon the innocent people of Japan.” 








Miss Mary Euyang, first holder of 
the Madame Chiang Kai-shek scholar 
ship, endowed by the South Georgia 


Methodist Laymen’s Association, re 


cently arrived in the United States to . 
continue her studies. She will major 

in journalism with the expectation of | x 
publishing her own paper upon her re _ 


turn to China. 
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IN DARKEST AMERICA 
A Graduate Meets the World 


Life college is usually very fast 
movin id full of the finer things in 
the wi What a shock it is, when 
wou ve barked on your first job, and 
find O how some other part ol the 
world s! 

[am a county 4-H club agent (Gil 
mer County, West Virginia)—and how 
Wifferent this is from the college world. 
There $7 One-room schools here. 
These ools serve from the first to 
the eig grade, with usually a few 


students n each grade and it’s no €as\y 


j0b to ep six or seven grades busy 
while the other grade recites. Why do 
we have one-room schools? Because the 
children live several miles up a “hal 
low’ or reek” on dirt roads so dee ply 


rutted that a school bus can’t travel 
them. It 1s too tar to the bus stop tor 
the children to walk. If a child attends 


] 


school beyond the eighth grade, the 


family has to provide transportation. 
Several students walk five to ten miles 


4 dav in order to attend one of the 


wwe Ag 
five hi 


Gilmer is an agricultural county, and 


oh schools in the county. 


days a large percentage of 


to the 


pre-Wal 
returned farms, after 


sraduation from high school. Gilmer 


the boys 


has a glass factory that hires about 


twenty-hve people; and a small oil and 


vas business employing a negligible 


number. Yet there is not a single agri 


cultural department in any high school 


this county. There 1s one Home 


Economics department In the county 


nd one commercial department. Very 


] 


the high schoo] 


W Ol 


graduates zo 
on to college, even though there is a 
State Teachers Colleg located at the 
uunty seat. 


Why 


They don't have 


don't more attend? 
the money and they 
went had the inspiration. The aver 


in this rocky country 
Most ol the 


larm mcome 


d IS 9400 a Vea>r. 


farm 









~~. 
— = x 


Ever teach in a one-room schoolhouse? 
(It’s not easy.) 
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LINES TO BILL BEIDLER 


Now when we think of India 

We vision you forever within its soil. 
There where you must have stood 

So many times—erect and still, 

With your camera poised 

To capture @ mood of landscape 

Or freeze some strangely new impression 
Within your film’s mold. 


Camera slung across your shoulder, 
You must have searched patiently 
For native feeling and setting 

To click them quickly 

In your clever box. 


India was grand wealth and exotic squalor, 


A constant ravelling of scenic splendor 
And vivid disclosures. 


families raise their entire food supply 
but even at that $460 doesn’t go far. 
The homes are built of rough lum 
ber, often cut on the farm. Very few 
have bath rooms, tel« phone ™ electricity, 
or running water. They carry all the 
water they use from a well and catch 
rain-water for washing, or they carry 
water from the “creek.” Some of the 
homes have gas for cooking purposes, 
but a lot of the homes cook on wood 
stoves. Yes, this is in America, the most 
progressive country in the world. Many 
children here never see an_ orange, 
many never have milk to drink. They 
live on soup, beans, potatoes, molasses, 
and corn bread. 
During the war the population in 
Gilmer has dropped 12,000 to 9,000. Tt 
is not likely that many of our young 
people, after their release from war 


plants or military service, will want to 





India’s magic splendor. 


Now why must the distant earth claim you 
And the fullness of beauty 
Be snatched irrevocably away? 


While India now is masked as a land to 
recall 

Memories of you and your comrades, 

Your album filled with its images 

Shadows our hearts with a wondering sor 
row. 


—Pfc. Lee Richard Hayman 


settle down in the pre-war poverty of 
this place. They have learned some 
thing about fair living standards, good 
wages and good food. Those who do 
return will demand better things for 
their community and for themselves. 
You, students of America, can help by 
supporting progressive economic legis 
lation. 

GERALDINE VICKERS 


West Virginia University *44 


Relief in Puerto Rico. Henry Heaps, 
one of the national officers of the West 
minster Fellowship, heard that children 
in Puerto Rico are dying for lack of 


milk 


as soon 


so he is raising a heifer to send 
as transportation is available, 
and has interested eight other youthful 


farmers in a similar project. 
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Stand Up, Christian . 


( ni icd from page 


1 } 


compict« the 


mm his lite He 


trans 


I Is In hope 
id taith a new creature, yet he recog 
IZ that tl Csod-given treasure of 
uti conta ned Im an earthen vessel. 
When the Christian regards himself an 
en becomes something 


1 1 
Malance ol Christian living 


( hard. We require all the as 
( obta rab LO know God's will, 
oO ther s constant temptation to con 


fuse it with our own. We must stay 


OSs to Grod to know right trom 


lingly distrust our 


pontaneity 


Community of the ‘Called’ 


Dhe ( hrist in liing (to Serve (sod ) 
ind the Cl tian community, (ekRkLe 

oO the rb, to call”), are aspects 

! i i ty (sod's work Inevi 

to group lite. In being 

God, you take your place in 

community The yenius ol the 

(Chi in ommunity is to torm a 

trong and cohesive unit of dedicated 


suactan anh ry] } ir 
yrduais who place themseives com 


letely at God's service. Only in this 


Church | serve the 


vorld, tor God alone is able to carry 


inner can the 


vorid’s burdens and to bring in th 
lay OT 1S total rene wal. 
such community must redis 
self. It must afhrm its univer 


ty. It must dare to include, yet be 


0 I man-made divisions ot race, 
iss and nation. It must challenge Its 


] 


bers not merely to be vood indi 


ial Christians but to a sense of 
solidarity and, it need be, a willing 
ss to sufler together. Despit war and 
olution, we must maintain a burn 
nye desire to realize and represent the 
Church. The 


sp aks prophetically about lin 


mity ol the 


ICs is if proclaims (jod's will, 


ng it in His work as shown in the 


Vi hat He disclos s through 


sion of labor all soctai 
nes are Chi 
oved by the 


stian. The 
Church, and 
his own varied task, are 


make 


work ot His 


ponsible to (sod to 
nt in the 


The Chri 
ot the 


stian layman is an 


Church in a par 


‘= 
On 


ticular profession. This means that his 
job—like that of the 


minister—1is to 
face his contemporaries with the basic 
issues of life and death, so that they in 
make 
choice tor or against the God revealed 
in Christ. The 


Christian shall be 


turn must with their lives a 
issue 18 not whether a 
a protessional min 
ister or missionary, but whether or not 
member of Christ's 


he is a living 


church, active in spreading good news. 


A Disciple’s Business 


The Christian gives witness through 


the whole of his life (in words and 
action) to the faith (the word) which 


has been made known to him. The 


apostles were not mere teachers of a 


new philosophy, but announcers ot 
marvelous tidings. To proclaim Christ 
was a dramatic gesture, like hailing an 
athletic victor or enthroning an em 
peror. 


We theretore 
] 


late ideas about God but to announce 


> 
are charged not to re 


through lite and word what God has 


done to the world and tor man. The 


gospel demands not simply an ac 


Ce ptance ot an ethic, or of certain theo 
logical doctrines, but a decisive answer 
What think you ot 


to the que stion: 


Christ? 

In confronting people with this chal 
lenge the Christuan must make no dis 
words and 


word 


tinction between actions. 


fle ch. 


\ctions confirm words and words clar 


Christ was the become 
Wy actions. rr Sus Was both preacher 
and man of action. While a concrete 
witness is in danger of becoming a 
spotted WItNESS, equally dangerous 1S 
leaves areas ol 


that testimony which 


human life untouched and unchal 


lenged. Wi 
without being dragged down by it. 


That the 
1 


of us can become the word of God to 


must live in the world 


words and actions of any 


another person is a miracle! That men 
Irom one part of the world can help 
men in another part to meet Christ ts 
inexplicable unless God himself is the 
real agent in the process. We can wit 
ness only as God witnesses through us. 
Our high calling is just to allow our 
drawn into the work of 
Once God 


with new 


selves to be 
salvation. takes over, we 


stride forward buoyancy, 


ever less self-conscious, less embarrassed 
by our own inadequacy as we conten 
plate His 


adequacy tor everything. 


™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ ™ 
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Illustration by 
> > “Peace 
RocKWELL KEN1 
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fought ( 
A collection ot prayers and ” 
: ali, more 
meditations seeking to express 


things | 


through the medium of prayer hei e 
concerns which are the deepest jy the 

aspiration of forward looking ative an 
Christians. Designed particu- — jt may | 
larly tor use by young people We h 


in planning their own worship — shall wi 
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WE PLAN OUR worlds 
OWN WORSHIP“ 
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SERVICES = 
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WINNIFRED WycGat the Uni 

the ligh 

The act and art of group wor- conflict 

ship. A new and revised edi movem« 
tion of a pamphlet that has tions. 

been widely used by young \tter 


lor peag 


people in developing and 


tute for 
conducting services of wor- ; 
: we sult 

ship. $1.00, 
Muon; 
peated 

| 
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Don't Walk, 


Run for 


Your Book Ration 


by JOHN BEAUCHAMP THOMPSON 








November “Ration”: 
SIXTY MILLION JOBS 





“Pea It's Wondertul!” But it’s not 
o easy. The great goals tor which we 
ought (the four freedoms, security for 
more ind 


better democracy ) thes« 


things do not automatically appear 
vyhen war ceases. For peace Is not sim 
ly the absence of war: it 1s more cre 
' al re difhcult than war—and 


may prove to be more costly. 


We have won the war. Whether wi 
shall Win the peace remains an open 
question. The temporary unity which 
tn War yvave us (through common 


danger, common hope S$, patriotism, and 
ass pressure) has now ended. Peace 


iso is a battle. There are still two 


vorids in conflict but they are not 
neatly divided into nations. There are 
vo Englands and two Chinas and 
two Argentinas. There are two worlds 
ind two world-views in conflict here in 
the United States. Neither side has all 
the light nor all the darkness—but the 
onflict is utterly crucial, for these two 
ovements are gong In Opposite direc 
tions. 


\tter World War I we lost the battle 


lor peace. Finding no economic substi 


tute for war contracts and war unity, 


suffered booms and orgies of specu 
110Nn; mass unemployment; the re 
peated suppression of civil liberties and 


ong years of violence. Racial 


overt 


hatreds and native fascist movements 


such as the K.K.K. thrived, spreading 
intolerance and vigilanteeism. Dema 


gogues used economic insecurity to 
play group against group, race against 
race, taith against faith. The cost ot 
our human erosion was even greater 


than the cost of our soil erosion. 
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Nia rHaT another war is ended, do 


we have to repeat the whole dismal 
tragedy of domestic anarchy and intet 


national irresponsibility ? 


The deteatists and the tatalists say 
yes. Secretary Wallace thinks he speaks 
for a Vast mayority ol the common peo 
ple when he sounds a thundering NO. 
It is good to have the issues clarified 


and that Wallace's 


magnificent tract tor our times. 


is the function of 


Briefly, Wallace’s thesis is that we 
can make this a people's peace only 1 
we work together tor the good of ALL 
the people; only if we set our sights as 
high tor peace as they have been in the 
war; only if we use all our resources 
for greater production and ampler dis 
tribution than we have ever known. He 
knows that we have never used all our 
man-power in peace time. We did so 
curing war only because the govern 
ment provided a market tor all indus 
try could produce and set up agencies 
to plan, supervise and direct the pro 
ductive process. The issue, according 
to Wallace, is full employment—full 


use of our resources tor the welfare ot 


alk. 


The figure, “Sixty Million Jobs,” is 
a symbol for full employment. The 
exact number of jobs needed by 1950 


may be million. 


hity-nine or sixty-one 
It will increase as population increases. 
Wallace’s calculations are based upon 
U. S. census figures and statistics. In 
the last year of the war we had fifty 
five million workers and eleven million 
hghters. So the figure of sixty million 


jobs does not seem tar out of focus. 


In 1941 Mr. Wallace was severely 
criticized for warning us to prepare for 
the “shock of peace.” But the paintul 
gyrations of Congress today in dealing 
with bills on reconversion and tull em 
ployment and social security prove that 


peace 1S 


a terrific shock and that we 





John Beauchamp Thompson 


have not vet clarified our peace goals. 
The goals of Wallace's program art 
as concrete as tonight's supper—it you 


They are, in summary, 


eat tonight. 
“The right of all to a useful and re 
munerative job; the 


right to earn 


enough to provide adequate food and 
clothing and recreation; the right of 


farmers and business men (large or 


small) to make a decent living and to 
trade in an atmosphere of freedom from 
untair competition; the right of every 
family to decent homes, health, educa 
tion, and to protection from economic 
tears.” These goals can be achieved for 


all only if we achieve full employment. 

Wallace argues that we have the r 
sources, material and human; that we 
can have abundance within the 
work ot 


frame 
freedom; that while the old 
geographic frontiers are gone, we have 
vast and needy frontiers of housing, 
health, industry, and social welfare to 
challenge us. The statistics which re 
veal our mass needs in all these areas 


are Staggering. 


a rHEsE goals are the basic things 
we all desire, why are Wallace’s ideas 
so roundly teared, hated, and damned 
by many of his fellow-Americans? To 
be sure, labor is almost solidly behind 


Wallace; and the majority of men are 


workers. Workers know trom. bitter 
experience that they are the first to 
suffer when depressions come. The 


workers of America do not yet have 
all the four freedoms: they do not yet 
from fear or treedom 


have freedom 


from want. Ponder, a few 


moments, 
any reliable charts analyzing our na 
tional income, our housing, our health, 


our expenditures tor education. Peace 
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it's wonderful! But we're a long way 
trom Utopia 

We might as well face the fact: there 
are some Americans who do not want 
full employment. Some employers pre 
fer a reservoir of unemployed in ord 
Senator Tatt 


holds that we cannot have full employ 


to keep wages down. 


ment without socialism and his tear of 


socialism is greater than his concern 


for other people's suffering. Paradoxi 
cally Wallace (who vives the monopo 


holds 


have full employment within our tree 


lists nightmares) that we can 
} I 
enterprise system. But he knows enough 


economic history to know that there 


has never been any system without con 
trols or manipulations 
lo the 


ment’s helping to plan, he points to the 


cries Ot tear ol the govern 
difference between fascist planning and 


democratic planning. To those who 


claim that full employment would cost 
too much he points to the staggering 
costs of unemployment. To the farmers 
intellectuals 


Wallac 


speaks ol thei interdependence 


and the veterans and the 


and the small busine SS men 


with 
labor and ol the necessity ol having a 
high, well-spread purchasing power 1 


we are to have prosperity. To thos 


who think any use of the word “plan 
Wallace re 


marks that “cold, hungry people, land 


ning’ implies tyranny 
less Or unemployed, are the seedbed ol 
anarchy and godless dictators.” He also 
who cry 


reveals that many “tree enter 


prise * most lustily are monopolists and 


cartelists who are fighting for their 
own freedom to control, to manipulate, 
and to exploit. He preters government 
control of monopolies to monopoly con 
trol of government. 

On whichever side of the battle for 
peace you may be, you will have to deal 
with these questions. The issue is full 
employment. Economically, it is the 
question of whether we shall use our 
productive power or waste it. Political 
ly, it is the problem of having both 
and treedom that these 


security now 


two values do not have to be alterna- 
tives. Religiously, it is the question of 
in our ethical 


which shall be supreme 


and governmental schemes: property 
rights or human rights; profits or hu 


man welfare 


RECOMMENDED 
Year Arounp, Dx 


(SUARANTEED WAGES THI 
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dustrial Organizations, 718 Jack 
ce, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Ler Our Peopre Live: A Plea For a Livinc 

Wace. I Joseph Gaer. CIO Political Ac 
(Pamphlet of the Month 
No. 3). 205 East 42d Street, New York 17, 


CHRISTIANITY A? roe Currurat Crisis. By 
Charles D. Kean (Association Press) on the 
cultural and religious aspect of work and 
of unemployment 


Democracy ReBorn. By 
Mor of Wal ’s 


Henry A. Wallace 
speeches and of his 


, 
ind religion, 


Tue Grear TRANSFORMATION. By Karl Polan 


i. An important contribution to cconomi 





history and to an understanding of “‘larssez 

faire terd ind today 

HE END oF Ecce mic Man. By Peter Druck 
er. See the ¢ { on the failure of th 
(; nal 

Ve 
BOOK BRIEFS 

Owen Latt in Solution in Asia minx 
no mincemeat } tells of the political and 
) mrica it work in Asia, punctures 
t myth that westerners cannot understand 
th Asiatic mune He throws light on two 
immediate problems: the place of the Emperor 
in the Japane tructure, and the nature of 
the Communist Party and its opposition to 
totalitarian measures in Chungking. (Atlantic 
Little Brown, 52 


These Are the Russians (by Richard | 


Lauterbach) 1 iatty about Russian peopl 
and their idea he new freedom for religious 
groups in Russi how they handle industrial 
ibsenteeism: how ti var has developed a 
new pattern of individual expression. Next 


t ip to Kus 
going the rounds 


o making a tr ia to mect its people, 
with Lauterbach is one good 
way of getting to know them. (Book Find 
Club: September selection, $1.35) 
In People on Our Side, Edgar 


informativels 


Snow talks 


of the people of China, India 
ind Russia. (Random House, $1.49) 


—Hoyt Palmer 
OP gm i ea A 


The TREMENDOUS 
MORAL AND 

SPIRITUAL ISSUES 
LFFT BY THE WAR 


demand inspiring competent 
trained leadership for our 
churches. We are 


interested in preparing for- 


a 
especial 
met rvice men for effec 
Winter 


January 2. 


tive religious work 


Quarter begins 





Send for catalogue. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
Arthur ( McGiflert, Jr.. President-Elect 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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U p-to-date information on the staty 
of issues of national importance, n 
before Congress. 


For immediate action: 
1. Urge Congress to approve full x 
UNRRA. 


America acts soon, millions face 


propriation for 


winter of terrible hunger. 


tv 


Write your Representatives to ¢ 
Full Employment Bill off the sh 
and to strengthen the watered-doy 
Senate version. 


For clear thinking: the control of 


pou wT. 


The problem of concrolling the 


atomic 


of atomic energy for destructive | 
poses has thrown our law-makers ip 


contusion. much 


There has been 
bate about whether the United Sta 
should share the “secret” with oth 
nations. The scientists reply with o 
accord that the method of “cracking 
the atom cannot long be kept secre 
Even now the leading men of scien 
in other countries are at work in | 
United Star 


has only two or three years before 


oratories. At most, the 
methods of producing the atomic bor 
shall be known in other countries a 
production possible by several. 

In light of these facts, much of t 
debate in Congress about the type 
commission to control the producti 
and use of atomic energy seems trivi 
The May Bill provides for the cor 
plete control of atomic experiments af 


resources by a nine-man 


governmet 
commission. Some critics feel that th 
proposal gives too much power to t 
President and our Federal Governmen 
The main criticism, however, grov 
out of the conviction that without « 
ternational controls no national scher 
of supervision will suffice. It is urg 
that the agenda of the first General A 
sembly of the United Nations Orgat 
ization, called for December 4 in La 
don, shall have high on its list t 
appointment of a special committee | 
consider United Nations control 
atomic energy. 
—Paul M. Limber 
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